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retary to Governor Curtin (1863-65). For his
distinguished war services, especially at the bat-
tie of Fredericksburg, he was awarded the Con-
gressional Medal of Honor. Whatever may be
said of his later political career, his war record
was unsullied.

Before the war was over he was elected to
the state House of Representatives, where he
served from 1865 to 1867. As chairman of the
committee on ways and means, he was respon-
sible for the enactment of legislation which freed
real estate from state taxation, and transferred
a share of the burden to corporations. From
1867 to 1872 he owned and edited the Beaver
Radical, to strengthen his political position at
home. In 1872 he was made secretary of the
commonwealth and served in this position until
1878, when the legislature created for him the
position of recorder of Philadelphia, the most
lucrative public office in the state. At the same
time, he was chairman of the Republican state
committee. Being unable to gain control of the
Philadelphia political machine, he resigned the
position of recorder, and was again appointed
secretary of the commonwealth in 1879; this
position he held until 1882. Then for the brief
period of about three years he was out of of-
fice. Following a scandal in the state treasurer's
office in which Quay was charged with being
implicated, he ran for state treasurer by way of
vindication, and was elected by a large vote in
1885. From this time until his death, the polit-
ical control of Pennsylvania rested in his hands.
In 1887 he was elected to the United States Sen-
ate, serving in that body until Mar. 3, 1889.
Owing to the failure of the Pennsylvania leg-
islature to elect his successor, he was appointed
to fill the vacancy. But the United States Sen-
ate by resolution of Apr. 24, 1900, decided that
he was not entitled to the seat. He was re-
elected, however, on Jan. 15,1901, and he served
as senator from Pennsylvania until his death in
Beaver, Pa., on May 28, 1904.

Quay was not one of the great leaders of the
Senate and in his fifteen years in that body did
not hold a major committee chairmanship. Nev-
ertheless, his influence was decisive in several
important matters, notably in connection with
tariff legislation. He is chiefly to be remembered
for his brilliant and consummate genius as a
politician. Never in the history of Pennsyl-
vania, with all of its great politicians, has there
been a man with such great powers of leadership
in political organization. His whole career was
a^constant fight. He was rarely able to rest on
his laurels and then only for brief periods. This
strenuous life which he led was partly due to his
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peculiar methods of manipulating political forces.
He always had a machine, but he would build up
a new alignment for each major contest. De-
spite the opposition of the Philadelphia and
Pittsburgh machines, and usually the corporate
influence as well, Quay was able to hold sway
over the affairs of Pennsylvania. In the mem-
orable fight for the treasureship in 1885, and
in the more difficult struggle in 1895 for the
state chairmanship against Christopher L. Ma-
gee [<?.z/.], William Flinn, Boss John C. Martin
of Philadelphia, Governor Daniel H. Hastings,
and B. Frank Gilkeson, he displayed a coolness
under fire, a cunning, a determination, a re-
sourcefulness, which have been rarely equaled.
He was verily a Napoleon in politics.

His management of the Harrison campaign of
1888, as chairman of the Republican National
Committee, was notable. Scarcely ever has a
national campaign depended so completely on
the sagacity and cunning of one man. His break
with Harrison and his failure to take an active
part in the campaign of 1892 was one of the
prime factors in the Democratic victory of that
year. In 1896 he was a member of the executive
committee of the Republican National Com-
mittee, and in 1900 he was in charge of the New
York headquarters during that year's presiden-
tial campaign. He elected Harrison, and to-
gether with Platt secured Roosevelt's nomina-
tion as vice-president. He brought "Mark"
Hanna into national politics by making him a
member of the Republican executive committee
in 1888. He attended every Republican National
Convention from 1872 until his death, except
that of 1884. He was never strong physically,
and when he had finished a political battle he
would slip away to recuperate. He went as often
as possible to his winter home at Saint Lucie,
Fla., on the Indian River, to fish for tarpon. He
went to Maine occasionally, and to Brigantine
Beach, near Atlantic City, where he enjoyed
yachting as well as fishing.

Quay could read and speak several languages,
being particularly fond of reading Horace in
the original, and he had a great love for military
and religious history. The only subject on
which he would talk freely was literature, and
he possessed one of the finest private libraries
in America. Yet at the same time he displayed
an utter contempt for ordinary ideals. Many of
his contemporaries believed him to be an utterly
corrupt man and yet his methods were no worse
than those of his adversaries. He was certainly
one of the best-hated men in politics. His strong
interest in protecting the Indians and his many
kindnesses to persons in distress are well known;
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